CHAPTEE IV.

THE CLASSIFICATOKY STAGE.

WE traced, in our last chapter, the origin and
progress of the empirical study of languages
from the time of Plato and Aristotle to our own
school-boy days. We saw at what time, and under
what circumstances, the first grammatical analysis of
language took place; how its component parts, the
parts of speech, were named; and how, with the aid
of a terminology, half philosophical and half empiri-
cal, a system of teaching languages was established,
which, whatever we may think of its intrinsic value,
has certainly answered that purpose for which it was
chiefly intended.

Grammatical Study of Sanskrit.

Considering the process by which this system of
grammatical science was elaborated, it could not be
expected to give us an insight into the nature of lan-
guage. The division into nouns and verbs, articles
and conjunctions, the schemes of declension and con-
jugation, were a merely artificial network thrown over
the living body of language. We must not look in
the grammar of Dionysius TLrax for a correct and
well-articulated skeleton of human speech. But it is
all the more curious, to observe the striking coinci-
dences between the grammatical, terminology of the